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A tablet erected in the chapel ■ of the 
,ai4.m'angi Maori College at Ciarerill* 
nalrarapa, to the memory of the lato 
Eer Charles O’Hara Tobin, who was 
principal of the institution, was iin- 
''fby Archdeacon Johnson 
of Vlclhngtou The tablet, and also a 
very handsome brass cross, had been 
Sent from England by Mrs Tobin \o be 
placed m the chapel, and two hue brass 
vases for the altar were subscribed Ii)>‘ 
by the pupils of the college. The 
Lmon Jack, which veiled the tablet, 
was removed by the archdeacon, who 
feelingly and eloquently referred to tho 
many Jino qualities ot the one whose 
memory they were honouring, his de¬ 
voted services as a padre during the 
great war, and the love and esteem en¬ 
tertained for him by all who had 
,'ltnown him. ' Mr Tobin was a student 
at St John's College, Tamaki, and the 
Ai-cklaiid University College, anfl he 
was ordained in Auckland. 


PREFACE. 


jprVERY year I am forced in my 
capacity as literary agent to 
refuse to deal with nearly two 
thousand novels, short stories, etc., 
because experience has taught me 
that they will not sell. This fact 
has induced me to write this little 
book. 

In the usual 500 pp. “ Authors’ 
Manual” the tyro loses himself in 
a sea of words. Ignorant of what 
he ought to know, the important 
points are missed. 

“How TO Write Saleable 
Fiction” contains answers to the 





















actual questions that I am being' 
asked every day. Moreover, it is 
full of hard facts that must be 
realized by the author who desires 
success. These are recorded in as 
concise a form as possible, all 
unnecessary padding having been 
ruthlessly eliminated. 

If its perus‘ai only impresses on the 
author the foolishness of writing on 
“spec” a story or article which is 
quickly out of date, or suitable for 
only one periodical, I shall feel that 
my time has not been wasted. 

G. G. M. 
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How TO Write 
Saleable Fiction. 


^J^HE Literary Agent is 
in a unique position to 
advise as to what is saleable 
in literature and what is un¬ 
saleable, what Publishers and 
Editors are ready to buy, and 
what they will not have at 
any price. 

By passing on this in¬ 
formation the writer hopes 
to be of practical assistance 
to the thousands of authors 
who at present write with 
no knowledge whatever of 
the literary market. 













Why is 
my work 
Rejected ? 


Novels. 


The reason for rejection, 
for the most part, is not due 
to want of literary merit, 
but rather to weakness of 
construction and an utter 
lack of originality in plot. 

When the plot of a story 
is obvious from the opening 
paragraph, its chances of 
acceptance are remote. 

Out of the many thousands 
of novels written every year, 
only a very small percentage 
are published at the pub- 
lisher’s risk. The reason is 
because the majority of stories 
submitted are practically exact 
replicas of those already 
published. One must be 


The Key to 
Success. 


distinctive to ensure even 
careful consideration. 

The object of the author 
should be to write a story that 
has never been told before. 

Mystery, perhaps, appeals 
to the largest public. 

A love interest is essential 
until, at any rate, an author 
has made his name. 

Comfortable sentiment is 
absolutely necessary for popu¬ 
lar success. Your work 
should also bear the stamp of 
sincerity. You cannot treat 
yourself and your reader too 
seriously. Flippant novels 
are seldom found amongst 
the “best-sellers.” 













Improper ” 
Novels. 


Novels written in the first 
person and present tense 
have not so good a chance of 
success as those written in 
the third person and past 
tense. 

Authors desiring a circula¬ 
tion should never sacrifice 
substance for style. 

In authorship, though many 
seem to doubt it, virtue is its 
own reward. In other words, 
novels “banned” by our 
motherly libraries do 7iot pay. 

Descriptions of scenery— 
in order to obtain “ atmos¬ 
phere ”—should be brief and 
slipped in, as it were, surrep¬ 
titiously. Moreover, it is 
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unwise to make an inventory 
of either the appearance or 
the clothes of your characters. 
For fashions quickly change, 
while the admission that 
Paul Verschoyle wore “ a 
brown beard” has positively 
a nauseating effect on the 
sensitive. Rather leave the 
characteristics of hero and 
heroine to the individual 
interpretation of the discern¬ 
ing reader, remembering that 
by the deeds of your charac¬ 
ters shall they be judged. 

Do not describe disease or 

A Negligible 

Public. death-bed scenes. Doctors 

-and undertakers constitute a 

negligible proportion of the 
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Sei'-al 

Publication. 


novel-reading public. Not¬ 
withstanding, the writer has 
actually been offered a story 
entitled “ Blessed are the 
Dead ”! 

To make 7}ioney it is advis¬ 
able to write novels suitable 
for serial publication. 

Magazines seldom publish 
serials by unknown writers. 
They pay a huge sum for a 
name which looks well on 
the cover. So authors-to-be- 
well-known should remember 
that the reader of newspapers 
and penny weeklies is the 
public to which their work 
must appeal. 
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Difference 
between 
Novel and 
Serial. 


The difference between a 
novel and a serial is that in 
the former the author depends 
more on the interest of his 
characters, while in the latter 
plot and counterplot, added to 
plenty of action and incident, 
are necessary for success. 

It is well when writing 
a serial-novel to have in one’s 
mind some particular journals 
for which it will be suitable, 
and to study the kind of 
stories published therein. 

The more interesting the 
story and the more uncertain 
the reader as to what will 
happen, the more certain, on 
its completion, is the literary 
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agent as to what will happen 
—two guineas per thousand 
words! 

The author can always 
reserve the right to republish 
his MS. in book form. The 
serial appearance does not 
seem to injure a book’s 
chances with a Publisher. 
He generally insists on a 
fresh title, however, and a 
complete revision of the 
novel, a good deal of.reitera¬ 
tion having, as a rule, to be 
eliminated. 

The average rate of pay- 

Payment ^ ^ 

for Serials, rnent for a serial by an 

- unknown author is £i per 

1,000 words. 
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Royalties 

Paid. 



The royalty paid on a 6 s. 
novel by an unknown author 
is usually 10 per cent, on the 
published price, which royalty 
generally increases per 1,000 
copies sold, according to 
previous arrangement. Ten 
per cent, royalty on a 6 s. 
book comes to £2^ per 
1,000 sold, royalties being 
paid on the published and 
not the selling price. 

Sometimes a lump sum is 
offered for a book. But as a 
general rule it is not wise to 
sell one’s work outright. If 
this is done, either the 
Publisher or Author is almost 
certain to suffer later from a 
sense of injury. 
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The 

Between 

Story. 

There is but little demand 
for stories between 5,000 and 
50,000 words in length (bar- 
ring the penny novelette of 
20-40,000 words), and the 
author should not waste time 
in writing such, unless first 
commissioned. This advice 
should be very carefully 
noted. 

To obtain a commission to 
write a “ between-story,” for¬ 
ward to the Editor the first 

five thousand words and a 
synopsis of the remainder. 
If suitable, he will then order 
the story. If unsuitable, 
much waste of time will haye 
been saved. 
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The length of a serial-novel 
should not be under 60,000 
words or over 100,000. The 
instalments should average 
4“5)Ooo words, and, when 
possible, end with what is 
known as a “curtain.” The 
opening instalment must both 
“ grip ” and create a demand 
for “ more.” 

The most saleable length 
for serials seems to be 65,000 
words, but there is an excel¬ 
lent market for these up to 
100,000 words, which length 
is suitable for all newspapers. 

Publishers prefer novels 
to be 85,000-100,000 words. 
A leading London publisher 


Right 
Length for 
Novels and 
Serials. 
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Books for 
Boys. 


informed the writer that 
short novels are returned to 
the libraries so quickly that 
“repeat orders” are seldom 
received, whereas the im¬ 
patience of subscribers wait¬ 
ing- to read a longer book 
goads the librarian to order 
further copies ! To be a lead¬ 
ing London publisher one 
must first be a business man. 

There is a good demand 
for boys’ stories of 60-75,000 
words, both for serial and 
book publication. These 
should be full of life and 
action. A love element is by 
no means essential, and when 
introduced should be of the 
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Religious 

Books. 


Religious 

Fiction. 


type labelled “ milk and 
water.” But this should be 
the-'Only “milk and water” 
element in the volume. There 
is no need to “ write down ” 
for the modern boy. 

It is most necessary that 
books for the young should 
be healthy in tone, and free 
from both “ religion ” and 
‘‘ bad language.” 

“ Religious books ” should 
be either frankly orthodox, or 
- else should appeal boldly to 
thinkers. There is a bigger 
demand for the former. 

There is a good opening 
for what is termed ^‘religious 
fiction,” both for volume and 
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serial publication. In writing 
such it is wise to make no 
mention of sects; then the 
story is suitable for any 
Publisher or Editor, whatever 
his pet belief may be. If you 
start with the assertion that 
your belief is the only true 
one, the story will be 
promptly rejected by the good 
Pul?lishers of other faiths, 
who probably consider the 
sect thus advertised barely 
removed from idolatry. 

Write a sentimental, highly 
moral story in which true 
religion enters into the daily 
life, unlabelled, and there is 
a big market for it. 
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Warning:: 


Juvenile 

Books. 


Short 

Stories. 


For the novel that is 
‘‘ religious in parts ” there is 
practically no sale at all. 
Either write a story suitable 
for the religious Publishers 
and journals, or leave 
“religion” severely alone. 

Juvenile books should be 
short and suitable for illustra¬ 
tion. Fairy stories are not 
wanted. 

As the curtain-raiser is the 
stepping-stone to the three-act 
play, so the short story is the 
stepping-stone to the novel. 

Many an author has made 
a reputation by writing short 
stories for the magazines, and 
then turned his attention to 
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the more serious work at the 
request of the Publisher. 

Frequently a better price 
is obtained for a 5,000 word 
short story than for a novel 
of 100,000 words. The out¬ 
lay in time and typing is very 
small compared with the 
larger work, and for this 
reason several thousands are 
wisely devoting their atten¬ 
tion solely to the short story. 

, In face of this competi- 

Important . ^ 

Questions, tion, the thoughtful author 

--will ask himself before start¬ 
ing: “How many have written 
a similar story before?” If 
the answer is “ Millions I ” 
try something more original. 
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What 

Interests the 
Reader ? 


For originality is more 
important even than liter¬ 
ary style. Incident and 
an unusual situation are 
more rdiquisite than polish 
and intimate character draw¬ 
ing. 

The writer strongly advises 
the literary aspirant to procure 
and study the entire contents 
of the current Grand, Novel, 
and Premier, carefully record¬ 
ing the answer to the follow¬ 
ing vital question: “What 
interested me in this story ? ” 
The replies will not only be 
surprising, but will prove an 
invaluable guide in shaping 
future work. 
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End it like a 

One-Act 

play. 


“Risky’’and 
“True” 
Short 
Stories. 


A short story should des¬ 
cribe an arresting episode in 
the lives of two or three people. 
It should be so constructed 
as to finish in one place. A 
good plan is to take the one- 
act play as an example. Only 
in this way can you work up 
to a dramatic or intensely 
interesting climax. 

The demand for short 
stories dealing with the ille¬ 
gitimate, or what is known as 
a “risky” situation, is chastely 
limited. The more risky, the 
more limited. It is best to 
avoid writing “ true stories,” 
and to confine oneself to pure 
fiction. 
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The more simple the con¬ 
struction of a story the better 
its chances of success. “Not 
clear enough ” is a very 
common reason given for 
rejection. The plot should 
be strong, the action quick, 
and—most important of all 
—the ending definite. 

Look out for and avoid 
reiteration in all its many 
forms. 

Do not overcrowd the 
canvas. 

Appeals to “Dear Reader” 
are reminiscent of the age 
when fiction was recorded on 
stone. 

Avoid the use of foreign 
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words, which shows a small 
vocabulary. 

Sentences must run smooth¬ 
ly, and the one “ bind ” into 
the other without either gaps 
or jerks. Aim always at a 
flowing rhythm, but be careful 
to avoid any kind of rhyme. 

Be natural. Never strive 
after effect. Always use the 
simplest language, remem¬ 
bering that the goal of good 
style is the maximum of 
effect with the minimum of 
means. 

Some authors desiring to 
say that “ The husband was 
a confirmed drunkard, whilst 
his wife was a model of 


modesty and beauty,” express 
themselves as follows : “ The 
man was notorious for his 
chronic crapulence, whilst his 
wife shone as a paragon of 
prudency and pulchritude.” 

An author has to be very 
well known before he can 
commit a crime like this. 

Never write stories within 
stories. Tell your tale direct, 
as it happened. Do not give 
it to the reader second-hand. 
He naturally objects to this, 
and the story loses realism 
thereby. 

Use vernacular very spar¬ 
ingly. Take W. W. Jacobs 
as your guide in this respect. 


The Goal of 
Good Style. 






Do not describe incidents 
that happened before the cur¬ 
tain rises. The reader prefers 
to see such events unfold 
before his eyes. It is a safe 
rule always to go forward and, 
what is equally important, 
never to anticipate. 

Do not soliloquise. 

Avoid a string of short 
snappy sentences, or a 
succession of long ones. The 
same applies to the length of 
paragraphs. In a word, 
avoid monotony, either to 
the ear or to the eye. 

Above all things be concise. 
More stories are rejected 
because the author uses two 


words where one would suffice, 
than for any other reason. 

The short story must grip 
the attention from the very 
first line. 

Picture an Editor sur,- 
rounded by stacks of typed 
and untyped MSS. He has 
been wading through them 
all day. With a prodigious 
yawn he picks up a typed 
MS. and reads: “ It was in 
the year 1854 that the 
incidents-” 

The next typewritten story 
begins with: '‘A shot rang 
out.” The Editor reads 
more than the first line of 
that story. 


The Start 
of the 

Short Story. 


Be concise. 
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Assertion 

versus 

Suggestion. 


An 

Example of 
Suggestion. 


The majority of authors 
make bald statements. It 
is more effective to suggest 
than to assert. For instance, 
if it is absolutely necessary 
to inform the reader that 
Algernon possessed an eye¬ 
glass, do not waste a para¬ 
graph in describing the fact 
deliberately. Rather make 
the announcement as follows: 

“Algernon shook his head 
with vigour. 

“ ‘ No,’ he answered, when 
he had found his monocle.” 

Again, instead of asserting 
tediously that “Algernon, in 
springing to his feet, acci¬ 
dently kicked his hat down 
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the room; it knocked against 
a pedestal on which was 
placed a valuable vase, with 
the result that the costly 
ornament fell to the ground 
and broke into bits, which 
Algernon hastened to pick 
up,” rather suggest the inci¬ 
dent as follows : 

“In his amazement Alger¬ 
non dropped his hat, and, as 
he sprang to his feet, kicked 
it a matter of twenty paces 
down the room. 

“ ‘ Don’t tell me,’ he im¬ 
plored, while collecting what 
was left of a vase, ‘that. . .’ ” 

The same applies particu¬ 
larly to love and descriptive 
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When being 
Clever. 


passages, which should 
stimulate by their sugges¬ 
tive restraint. 

When being clever, do not 
wait for the applause. Self- 
consciousness in literature is 
inexcusable. Introduce your 
epigram, or would-be witti¬ 
cism, in an unostentatious 
manner. It will not be over¬ 
looked. 

Many a literary aspirant, 
with head well up, has 
exclaimed: “I won’t write 
down ! ” An admirable atti¬ 
tude in an author—with a 
private income. A wiser 
course, however, is first to 
write what the public wants, 
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Most 
Saleable 
Short 
Stories: 
Examples. 


and, when you have made a 
name, the public, in reward, 
will buy what you want to 
write. 

The literary agent, with 
several years of practical 
experience, can speak with 
authority as to the kind of 
short story that is easiest 
to sell. They are tales dealing 
with original incidents in the 
ball-room; naval love stories; 
sea stories of very strong 
dramatic interest; love stories 
in connection with the latest 
invention of the day ; horse¬ 
racing, foot-racing, airship¬ 
racing, aeroplane-racing 
stories, with a love interest; 
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Unhappy 

Endings. 

the really humorous story; 
dramatic mining stories ; 
those introducing a thrilling 
situation round a kiss, a 
snake, or a stick of dyna¬ 
mite ; stories of gambling, of 
struggles against big odds, 
of mystery, of the ring, and 
of all kinds of sport; hum¬ 
orous love stories ; military 
love stories; Society love 
stories; modern stories of 
wild adventure in fictitious 
foreign States. 

Unless a story is very 
strong and dramatic, a love 
interest is essential. 

It is most difficult to sell 

dismal stories or those which 
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\Vhat not 
to Write. 


Children’s 

Stories. 


end unhappily; so why write 
them ? 

There is practically no 
demand for monologues, 
character studies, legends, 
phantasies, and idyls, or for 
allegorical, diabolical, sym¬ 
bolical, supernatural, dialect, 
and fairy stories. The same 
applies to those written in 
the present tense. 

All short stories should 
contain at least one dra 7 natic 
incident. 

The last sentence of a story 
is as important as the last 
note of a song. 

Short stories suitable for 
both grown-ups and children 
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Warning 
re Religion. 


Articles in 

Narrative 

Form. 


’Xmas and 

Topical 

Stories. 


are seldom saleable. Write 
definitely for either one or 
the other. Children’s stories 
should not be over i,ooo 
words in length. 

Never introduce “religion” 
or an ideal clergyman into 
any other than a religious 
Qr highly moral short story. 
Otherwise the MS. is suitable 
for neither the popular nor for 
the religious magazines. 

For “ short stories ” that 
are really articles in narra¬ 
tive form there is no market 
whatever. 

Avoid ’Xmas and other 
“ topical ” stories, which are 
soon out of date and useless. 
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Dream 

Stories. 


But if you must write the 
former, submit them in August 
—not in December! 

It is not advisable, as a 
broad general rule, to write 
about either the poorer or the 
middle classes. The world is 
a snob, and the Editor must 
cater for the world. There 
is a much bigger demand for 
stories dealing with people 
who live in Mayfair than 
for those about “persons” 
who exist in Battersea Park. 
It is the latter people who 
read the stories. 

Do not make the long- 
suffering Editor wade through 
a fantastic conglomeration 
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of impossibilities, and then 
think to excuse the offence by 
cheerily explaining in the last 
line: “Then Herbert awoke— 
it was all a dream! ” Herbert’s 
dream is the Editor’s night¬ 
mare. Such stories are rightly 
unsaleable. 

Between the monthlies and 

The Gulf 

Between. ^^e penny magazines is a 

-gulf fixed—fiction for the one 

is seldom suitable for the 
other. Style goes by the 
board in the latter case, and 
life must be more highly 
coloured to make up, per¬ 
haps, for the lack of colour 
in the dreary existence of 
the reader. The Editors 
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A Definite 
Market. 


Specialize. 


are catering for two different 
classes. 

Therefore, before starting, 
decide whether you intend 
to “write up” or to “write 
down,” and always have a 
definite market in view. This 
applies to all literary output. 

In the writer’s profession 
—as in every other—it is 
necessary to specialize; that 
is to make a special feature 
of the subject one knows best 
and about which one is most 
fitted to write. Thus one 
gains a tremendous pull over 
the many thousands who 
cannot write the stories of 
this special nature. 
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The Making 
of a Suc¬ 
cessful 
Magazine. 


In due course one will 
become recognised as the 
exponent of a particular type 
of humour, of romance, of 
mystery tales ; or as the 
authority on prize-fighting, 
mining, military, naval, rac¬ 
ing, aeroplaning, or engineer¬ 
ing stories; and an Editor 
will write to the specialist 
whenever he wants such a 
story for his magazine. 

For the object of an Editor 
is not only to obtain the best 
the literary market can pro¬ 
duce, but also to fill his 
pages with infinite variety. 
He will never publish in 
the same number two stories 
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Plots of 

Short 

Stories. 


dealing with the same sub¬ 
ject. Hence the necessity 
for original plots. 

Never describe the obvious, 
and never write a story with 
an obvious ending. 

Before starting a story, 
ask yourself: “ How would 
Tom, Dick, or Harry end 


it?” 


One’s natural modesty 
forbids one having any con¬ 
nection with the common 
methods of Tom, Dick, or 
Harry, and thus the obvious 
and hackneyed ending is 
avoided. 

The reader should never 
be able to tell how your 
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An Example 
of how to 
make an 
Unsaleable 
Story 
Saleable. 


Story is going to finish. It 
is this uncertainty that holds 
his interest and attention. 

The story that contains a 
complete surprise at the end 
sells more readily^Than any 
other. 

The following is a good 
example of the hackneyed 
plot made saleable: 

“ Major A., the friend of 
B., a big-game hunter, returns 
from his travels and stays a 
night with B. In course of 
conversation B. informs A. 
that a tiger has escaped from 
a passing menagerie. B.’s 
little girl is much interested, 
hopes the tiger will call, etc. 


The men discuss the pros¬ 
pects of a tiger shoot in 
England. 

“ Next morning the Major 
is awakened by the sound of 
pattering steps along the pas¬ 
sage. Feeling uneasy, he 
jumps out of bed and goes 
to investigate. Through an 
open door he creeps on tip¬ 
toe. A child’s voice can be 
heard talking in low, crooning 
tones. 

“ Once inside the dimly- 
lighted room, the Major’s 
stout heart almost stops 
beating — for in the far 
corner his friend’s only child 
is prattling away to a huge 
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Bengal tiger, which, crouched 
to spring, regards its victim 
with fierce, glaring eyes. 

‘‘ Noiselessly Major A. re¬ 
turns to his room for his 
gun. With breathless haste, 
he loads it and hurries back to 
the child, fearing the worst. 

“ To his relief the tiger 
has not moved, seeming con¬ 
tent to watch his victim with 
that cruel mesmeric stare. 
The child, with a happy, 
gurgling cry, rises to her 
feet and takes a step towards 
the brute. Simultaneously 
the Major fires. The tiger 
rolls over on its side.” 

With such a plot as this a 


story is practically unsaleable. 
It has been done ad nauseam. 
Every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
would end the story in pre¬ 
cisely the same straightfor¬ 
ward, wearisome manner. 

To insure a sale (and of 
course this tale has been 
sold) one must make a little 
alteration to the end—some 
surprise that Tom, Dick, and 
Harry would not think of. 
In fact, when the huge beast 
rolls over, let the Major 
realise what he has done 
—shot off the head of 
his friend's most valued 
specimen,” and smothered 
his loudly lamenting daughter 
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Played J*f)ut 
Plots: 
Examples. 

in a shower of taxidermist’s 
stuffing. 

The number of writers who 
weave stories round the same 
played-out plots in identically 
the same way is truly amazing. 
To warn beginners against 
all of those hoary old stagers 
is impossible here. Three of 
the most hackneyed must 
suffice. 

(i) The story describing the 
maiden aunt who opens the 
letter containing a proposal of 
marriage from the man “out 
West ”—intended, strangely 
enough, for her beautiful niece 
of the same name. The aunt 
joyfully sets out West by the 
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very next mail, where she 
duly meets the hero, who after 
four pages of “doubts” and 
heart-burnings, pathetically 
consents to marry the lady. 

(2) The story about the 
will that leaves a fortune to 
found a home for consumptive 
chickens unless Miss A. con¬ 
sents to marry Mr. B. Both 
indignantly refuse even to see 
each other, but notwithstand¬ 
ing they contrive to meet on 
page 2—of course totally un¬ 
aware of the other s identity, 
and, more extraordinary still, 
definitely deprive the said 
chickens of all hope of future 
medical attention, on page 15. 
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Best 

Length for 
a Short 
Story. 


Boys’ Short 
Stories. 


(3) The story entitled '‘The 
Coward ”! 

The best length for a short 
story—that is, the length for 
which there is the biggest 
market—is undoubtedly 3,000 
words. 

It is not advisable to ex¬ 
ceed 4,500 words. 

There is a brisk demand 
for 2,000 word storyettes, 
but it is scarcely worth while 
writing them under this 
length. 

The market for dialogues 
is very restricted. 

Tfie most saleable length 
for boys’ stories—for which 
there is a good market—is 
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Prices paid 
for Short 
Stories. 


between 2,000 and 4,000 
words. These should be 
written for “ men ” rather 
than for boys, but should 
deal with modern school life, 
adventure, etc. No love: 
boys (the most purely romantic 
of all animals) are supposed 
to disapprove of a “ love 
interest ” in a short story. 

The prices paid for short 
stories by unknown authors 
vary from £2- 3*^* od. to i o.y. 6 d. 
per 1,000 words, for the 
British serial rights, with 
equal right of entry into 
Canada. The American 
magazines pay much higher 
rates. It should be unneces- 
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sary to mention (but experi¬ 
ence proves the contrary) that 
it is merely straining national 
relations to submit stories to 
the States in which the chief 
villain is an American ! 

In many cases a lower sum 
is offered than an Editor is 
prepared to pay—as in most 
business negotiations. 

Some admirable Editors 
pay more when not bound 
down to a stipulated price. 

A few periodicals pay so 
much per story, irrespective 
of length or merit. 

As a general rule, it is best 
to come to terms before a 
story is published. This 
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saves misunderstanding. But 
do not treat Editors as if 
they were necessarily sharks. 
During seventeen years’ ex¬ 
perience of these much har- 
rassed literary discriminators, 
the writer has met with noth¬ 
ing but the most scrupulously 
fair and honourable treatment. 

To create an original and 
distinctive character, and to 
describe his or her adven¬ 
tures in a series of short 
stories, is to be strongly 
recommended. 

Should such a series ‘ ‘ catch 
on,” the author is made, and 
is paid as much as ;;^ioo for 
a single instalment. The 


Regarding- 
a Series. 
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Attractive 

Titles. 


book and film rights are also 
very valuable. 

However, on account of 
the risk of a series failing to 
appeal to an Editor, not 
more than three stories 
should be completed—num¬ 
bers one and two, and the 
last. A synopsis of, say, 
three more could be given, 
with an intimation that 
they would be written when 
commissioned. Thus the 
thoughtful author covers 
himself against unnecessary 
risk. 

An attractive, or mysteri¬ 
ous, title is most important. 

What often damns—and 
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the word is excusable—a 
story from the start is a 
soppy title, hoary with age, 
such as “The Biter Bit,” 
“ Won in the Losing,” 
“ Diamond Cut Diamond,” 
“Vengeance is Mine.” It 
shows an utter lack of 
originality. 

Avoid giving a story 
merely a sub-title, such 
as “An Adventure in the 
Dark.” To make such a 
story attractive call it “Two 
in the Dark.” 

Never give away the plot 
in the title. 

Endeavour always to have 
a double meaning in your 
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title, such as calling a story 
dealing with a Band of Hope 
and a love affair, ending in 
an engagement ring—“ Our 
Band of Hope.” 

Attractive and interesting 
are titles containing the 
words : ‘‘ Kiss,” “ Fan,” 

“ Waltz,” “ Wooed,” such as 
“The Poisoned Kiss,” “Cap¬ 
tured by a Fan,” “ The 
Seventh Waltz,” “ She 
Wooed—He Waited.” The 
latter is the title of a story 
describing the love affair of 
a gentleman who, in order to 
make money with which to 
gamble, becomes a waiter at 
the Cafe de Paris, Monte 
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Foreign 
Powers in 
Fiction. 


Revision. 


Carlo. The lady, who is 
rich, is kinder to him than 
she would have been had 
their positions been reversed. 
This is another instance of 
the title containing a double 
meaning. 

Do not write stories which 
show a foreign Power in an 
unpleasant light. It is wiser 
to lay your story in a fictitious 
State. 

No story is suitable for a 
sixpenny magazine without 
most careful revision. Re¬ 
iteration must be eliminated, 
the whole condensed, and 
the dialogue pointed and 
polished. 
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How to get 
the Best 
Results. 


A very good plan in writ¬ 
ing a short story is first to 
record everything that comes 
into the mind. Stop for 
nothing, or the thread may 
be broken. At racing speed 
splash in the picture in its 
entirety. 

This done, write up the 
thin passages and carefully 
compress the whole, retaining 
only that which has a valid 
right to admission. Put the 
result away for a day, then 
carefully revise and polish it. 

Again bury your work for 
a space. When unearthed, 
if still ‘‘alive” to the now 
unbiassed judgment of its 
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Moralizing 
in Fiction. 


I 


author, let him re-write the 
whole at a sitting. 

The result should be a 
short story suitable for a high- 
class magazine, paying high- 
class prices. As much as 
thirty pounds is paid for 
such a story by an unknown 
author. 

A distressingly large num¬ 
ber of worthy people indulge 
in plaintive moralizing at 
great length in narrative form. 
Others think to foist their 
views on life upon the public 
thinly disguised in an alleged 
short story. The Editor is 
paid to protect his readers 
from all such subterfuge. If 
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The Sketch, 


Article 

Writing-. 


you must “grind an axe,” do 
it boldly and openly in an 
article—the briefer the better. 
There is then some slight 
chance of gratuitous publica¬ 
tion. 

A sketch—which is neither 
a short story nor an article— 
should not be over 1,200 
words in length. 

In writing an article, 
endeavour to choose a sub¬ 
ject you know more about 
than anyone else—a subject 
on which no one can write 
as well as yourself. The 
subject discovered, you can 
command an equally exclu¬ 
sive price. 
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However, there is also a 
good market for light articles 
written up interestingly from 
information culled from an 
encyclopaedia. Such should 
have reference to subjects 
which crop up in the news¬ 
papers. 

As a general rule avoid 
writing an article on a topic 
which is likely to be “ dead ” 
in two or three days, for if 
not accepted by the first 
Editor to whom it is sub¬ 
mitted, the MS. is so much 
waste paper. 

Moreover, everybody writes 
an article about the obvious, 
thus flooding the market. 
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Illustrated 
Articles: 
Suitable 
Subjects. 


Generally the Editor com¬ 
missions a column from the 
recognised specialist on the 
subject, ignoring the free¬ 
lance altogether. 

There is a good demand 
for articles dealing with out- 
of-the-way subjects, such as 
searching for sea-birds’ nests 
while hanging over a cliff so 
many hundred feet high (the 
higher the better); the quaint 
use certain things are put to ; 
the latest craze described and 
illustrated; interviews with 
exclusive people—not those 
who pay to be interviewed ; 
descriptions of famous family 
seats ; articles on artists and 
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their work ; any daring deed ; 
articles on every description 
of sport; on visits to the 
stoke-hole of a warship, or 
the “biggest liner,” or down 
a mine, or an article on the 
rude way you were treated in 
gaol, though this—thanks to 
conscientious objectors—has 
been rather overdone of late. 

With all of these subjects 
photographs of some descrip¬ 
tion will add to their chance 
of acceptance. 

In fact, the writer remem¬ 
bers a certain Editor agreeing 
to purchase a true account 
of a hunters fight with a 
bear, unarmed and alone. 
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Payment 

for 

Illustrated 

Articles. 


Right 

Lengths for 

Illustrated 

Articles. 


provided photographs of the 
struggle were supplied! 

Such articles are suitable 
for the illustrated 6 d. month¬ 
lies, and for the illustrated 
weeklies, when not over i ,400 
in length. 

The payment for illustrated 
articles of a special nature is 
generally arranged and is 
often very high. 

For ordinary articles 
£2. 2s. io £1. IS. per 1,000 
words is paid, and from 
1 05 . 6 d. to 55. for each 
photograph used. 

Illustrated articles should 
be between 1,000 and 2,000 
words in length. 


C2 



Right 

Lengths for 
Newspaper 
[Articles, 
and Best 
Subjects. 


The shorter they are the 
bigger the market. 

For the magazines 1,500 
is a favourite length, while 
the illustrated weeklies prefer 
them rather under than over 
1,000 words. 

The length of articles for 
the Daily and Evening papers 
should be between 1,000-1,400 
words, certainly no longer. 

They should concern topics 
of the moment (very topical 
articles are not advocated); 
travel sketches ; educational; 
criticism of well-known books 
and subjects ; interviews with 
prominent people; nature 
studies; amusing sketches 
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Payment. 


Lengths for 
Miscel¬ 
laneous 
Articles. 


Lengths for 
Reviews. 


of life as seen through the 
writer s eyes, etc. 

Payment varies from 
3 ^- per article. 

Large prices are paid, how¬ 
ever, for exclusive matter. 

The length for articles of 
a miscellaneous character 
should be between 700 words 
(one column) and i ,400 words. 
There is only a limited 
demand for articles much 
over this length, unless they 
are illustrated, when they 
should seldom exceed 2,000 
words. 

Articles suitable for Re¬ 
views — literary, scientific, 
political, educational, travel— 
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Literary 

Articles. 




Political 

Articles. 




;^ints on 
Poetry. 


should be about 5,000 words 
in length. 

They can be a little longer, 
or as short as 4,000 words, 
but 5,000 words is the length 
which suits all reviews. 

Payment is from 35. to 
;^2. 2s. per 1,000 words. 

Literary articles should 
either be about 1,400 words 
in length, or else 4,000-5,000 
words. 

Do not write political 
articles for the papers. They 
are nearly always specially 
commissioned, or written 
editorially. 

A large number of poems 
are bought by the magazines 
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at prices ranging from ;^3. 35. 
to 55. each. They should con¬ 
tain an idea, and not exceed 
4 verses—the shorter the 
better. Sonnets of 14 lines 
are saleable, but light comedy 
is most in demand. Poems on 
Spring irritate editors more 
than any other type of verse. 

Authors should try to 
realize that some knowledge 
of accent, rhythm, metre, and 
rhyme is necessary before 
one can write poetry with 
any hope of giving either 
pleasure or gaining honour¬ 
able advancement. 

There is no market for 
blank verse. 
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Signs of the 
Amateur: 
^hat 
to Avoid. 


Faulty 
Paragraph •= 
ing. 



The London Editor, 
generally speaking, owes his 
position to his abnormal 
intelligence and keen mental 
alertness. From a hundred 
MSS. he will select the best 
one with unfailing certainty. 
It is second nature for such a 
man to shun the amateur, if 
not openly to despise him. 
Therefore to get a fair hearing 
and a fair price the young 
authors work must shew 
none of the usual faults that 
expose the beginner. 

Faulty paragraphing is 
one of the most common 
signs of the amateur. To 
commence a fresh paragraph 
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—which signifies a break or 
advance in the context— 
the new line must be in¬ 
dented about one-third of an 
inch. Usually the amateur 
omits to indent his para¬ 
graphs, so that when the last 
sentence of the preceding 
paragraph finishes at the end 
of the line, there is no indica¬ 
tion that a fresh paragraph 
has begun. 

Other mistakes to be 
guarded against are the 
following: 

The use of “ neither” and 
“or” in such a sentence as 
“He could neither write, read, 
or speak.” “Or” here is 
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incorrect, yet the amateur 
nearly always makes this 
blunder. “ Neither ” is fol¬ 
lowed by “nor,” “either” by 
“ or.” 


The 

Apostrophe. 


“None of them were there, ” 
is also wrong. “None” stands 
for “no one,” so “None of 
them was there ” is right. 

''In the circumstances,” 
and “ Such a one,” is correct, 
and not “ Under the circum¬ 
stances,” and “ Such an one.” 

“Whence” stands for 
“from whefe,” so “from 
whence” is incorrect. The 
same applies to “ Thence.” 

Another frequent error is 
the omission of the apostrophe 
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from “ It’s ” when stand¬ 
ing for “ It is,” and the 
equally incorrect insertion of 
the apostrophe when “ It ” 
is used in the possessive 
case. , Wherever a letter is 
omitted an apostrophe 
must be inserted. For 
instance : “ Sha’n’t ! ” 

“ Haven’t,” etc. 

“ Neither of us was hurt,” 
is right, though the amateur 
usually prefers -to write : 
“ Neither of us were hurt.” 

“ Neither” refers to one of 
two people. “ None of us 
was hurt,” means that more 
than two people were in the 
accident. 
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“ Of the two pictures 

parativeand Sargents was the m0s( 
Superlative, beautiful.” “ I liked the 
■ eldest girl the better of his 

two children.” “ There were 
two apples; he took the 
biggestr Here are examples 
of ignorance that make our 
sensitive Editor shudder! 

The superlative adjective 
must be used only when three 
or more persons or things 
are compared. Use the 
comparative adjective when 
contrasting two persons or 
things. 

The introduction of one or 
more words, adverbs or other¬ 
wise, between the “to” which 


The Split 
Infinitive. 
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is indicative of the infinitive, 
and its accompanying verb, 
thereby causing the ‘‘ split,” 
is a very common error. 

Thus: “To always speak,” 
“ tQ ^ruthlessly cut,” “ to 
openly despise,” are wrong ; 
while “to speak always,” “ to 
cut ruthlessly,” “to despise 
openly,” are right. “Always 
to speak,” “ ruthlessly to cut,” 
“openly to despise,” are of 
course equally correct. 

The careful elimination of 
errors of this kind is import¬ 
ant, inasmuch as it makes 
for “polish” and a finished 
style. 
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The Use of 
Was” or 
“Were.” 


Punctuation. 


When a wish or supposition 
contrary to fact is expressed 
the subjunctive mood must'be 
used. “ If I were king,” “ I 
wish he were here.” In such 
sentences “ were ” is correct, 
because the person speaking 
is not king, neither is “ he ” 
present; i.e.^ the supposition 
is contrary to fact. 

Judging by the “punctua¬ 
tion ” of thousands of typed 
and untyped MSS. passing 
through the writer’s hands, 
a few words on the all-im¬ 
portant comma are likely to 
be of service. 

The comma — the sign 
denoting the shortest pause 
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—should be used as sparingly 
as possible, and only to make 
one’s meaning clear. But in 
certain cases it must be in¬ 
serted, such as after the 
following words when they 
commence a sentence, and 
before and after when they 
come in the middle of a 
sentence :—However, finally, 
in fact, moreover, indeed, 
etc.; and also before and 
after the person addressed. 

‘‘ And,” in such a sentence 
as: “I bought apples, oranges, 
and figs,” needs a comma 
before it, but the amateur 
always leaves this comma out 
—why, heaven only knows. 
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No comma is necessary in 
the sentence: “I bought 
apples and oranges.” 

When a portion of a sen¬ 
tence can be omitted without 
affecting the reading of the 
remainder, this insertion 
must be marked off by 
commas. For instance: “The 
work of the author, be he 
amateur or professional, 
should be typewritten.” 

Authors are particularly 
warned against submitting 
badly typed MS. 

Unintelligent typing at 6^. 
per 1,000 words is to be 
avoided and deplored. Better 
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submit a hand-written MS. 
than one typed by an in¬ 
experienced operator. 

Be sure always to quote 
the number of words on the 
front page — this is most 
important — avoid single¬ 
spacing, and leave a wide 
margin. 

The MS. must be made to 
look as attractive as possible, 
and should be free from 
murder-germs in the shape 
of “ live ” pins and other 
faulty fasteners. 

No MS. should be sent out 
in a travel-worn condition, 
for the Editor is not the 


All Editors 
want the 
“First Offer” 
of your work. 
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least observant person in the 
world; and when an MS. 
shows signs of the sloven 
outside, he knows what to 
expect inside. 
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